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Some Printers 

lawyers the whole time. Pestered their lives most out of 'em. 

"It was real aggravatin'. They'd write, you know, that they 
'd got track of him, they thought, out in the South Sea Islands 
and then the next thing they'd be a rumor he had died up in 
Alasky. Fust and last they heard about him, or thought they 
hed, from almost every known country in this world., 

"All this while, you know, Isrul was gittin' on somehow, V 
all this ere anxiety was wearin' on him. . Folks used to reason 
with him, but 'twan't no use— he couldn't settle to nothin' — 
well, I d'know as 'any of us would, sitooated as he was. 

"Time wore on and matters hedn't improved any and finally 
a great misfortune overtook him. . He fell in love." 

Continued in February number. ' 

SOME PRINTERS. I. LOUIS H. ORR 

|E find in, the work of some of our print shops 
an . individuality that at once marks them as 
being . different from their fellows,— a striking 
example being that of The Orr Press, New 
York. . 

Mr. Orr has confined his labors wholly to 
commercial work, and in this, branch he has met with much 
success. Endowed with an artistic taste inherited from his 
father, he has endeavored to profit by all circumstances and op- 
portunities which might lead to his advancement.: He has 
made a careful study of the arts and trades outside of, but kind- 
red to, the art of printing. He has much more than a mere 
superficial knowledge of designing, the various processes of en- 
graving and etching, electrotyping, diesinking, embossing, and 
bookbinding. He has also made a careful study of the making 
of paper and inks, which he believes to have been of inestim- 
able value to him. 

Mr. Orr, it is safe to say, is under forty. He was born in 
Jersey City, and educated at the Hasbrouck Institute. He pre- 
pared to enter college, but later abandoned the idea and entered 
the office of Rogers & Sherwood of New York, to learn the 
printers' trade. When reasonably capable he established a small 
office of his own. In 1878 he came to Springfield, Mass., and 
took charge of the printing department of the Morgan Envelope 

IOO Company. 
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Primer of Ornament and Design 

Company. Four years later he again entered business for him- 
self, and in '87 incorporated his business with The Springfield 
Printing & Binding Company. 

At the end of three years he returned to New York, and with 
Edward E. Bartlett started the business of Bartlett & Company, 
adopting later the title of The Orr Press. 

His policy has been to rely entirely upon the superior quality 
of his work for the maintenance of the business, to refrain from 
competitive bidding, and from doing the cheaper grades of work. 
This has led to the firm's attaining an enviable reputation in the 
world of printing. 

Being a master of details, he has surrounded himself with 
everything which the work requires ; he has chosen a broad field 
and a congenial and helpful partner ; and his future should be a 
bright one. His past is worthy of study by those who are trying 
to do good printing. 

NOTE. This is the first of a series of short papers on some 
American Printers whose individual efforts have tended to elevate 
the craft. 




PRIMER OF ORNAMENT AND DESIGN. CONTINU- 
ATION OF SECOND PAPER. WILL BRADLEY 

iHE Gothic letter in the capitals is somewhat 
harder to draw than the Roman, although the 
small letters will be found quite simple. Unlike 
the Roman, this letter requires very little care in 
spacing, and the capitals are never used together. 
-_- - The Uncial capital, however, is a letter which 

is very useful, and is also good in combination with the small 
letters. 

After the student has acquired a knowledge of the form of 
these letters, he must depend wholly on his own judgment as to 
how and where to use them. Their proportion must also be 
varied according to the requirements of the work in hand. 

The Old Style Roman type known as Caslon, and the English 
text shown herewith, are correct in design. The demands of 
printing to-day favor the use of these letters, and they should 
not be radically altered unless by an experienced hand. 

The 
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